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OIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM was one of the most
^distinguished statesmen who served Queen Elizabeth.
In the order of greatness he certainly ranks below Sir William
Cecil and possibly below Cecil's son Robert, but he is an
easy third. The other conspicuous figures at the Elizabe-
than court, men like Hatton and Leicester and Essex and
Raleigh, were courtiers rather than statesmen, and though
they played their part in the shaping of public policy, their
pre-eminence was due rather to the royal favour than to any
outstanding skill in statecraft. Possibly a remote connection
with the Boleyns may have commended Walsingham to
Elizabeth's attention in the first place, but he was never
in any sense a favourite. If for no other reason, he lacked
the essential physical attributes. It was the robust,
dashing, military figure like Essex, or the graceful, dancing
gentleman like Hatton, that caught the Queen's fkncy, and
Walsingham was a frail, sickly, studious type* He wras no
soldier, no dancer, no coiner of fine phrases, and apparently
never aspired to be. Neither for that matter was William
Cecil or Robert. But both of them were of a nature much
nearer akin to Elizabeth's own. Both of them were politi-
cians, opportunists, quite ready to trim their sails to whatever
wind that blew. Walsingham, on the contrary, was a man
of strong convictions and definite purposes, firm in his
beliefs and apt to state them in unvarnished prose. One
gets the impression that of all those in her immediate
entourage Elizabeth liked him least. At times she vented her
dislike upon him in rather a \iolent form. Nevertheless, he
remained in her sendee for over twenty years. In fact, he
never left it from the day when he entered it until the day of
his death. Elizabeth had use of his competency, and she
never doubted her ability to control his enthusiasms when
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